gone along the seams. It's an appalling umbrella. It must
be mine*'
But it was not.
He took it from her, murmured a few words of thanks,
and then fled, with the lilting step of the clerk.
'But if you will stop -' cried Margaret. 'Now, Helen,
how stupid you've been!'
'Whatever have I done?'
'Don't you see that you've frightened him away? I meant
him to stop to tea. You oughtn't to talk about stealing or
holes in an umbrella: I saw his nice eyes getting so miser-
able. No, it's not a bit of good now.' For Helen had darted
out into the street, shouting, * Oh, do stop!'
*I dare say it is all for the best,' opined Mrs Munt. 'We
know nothing about the young paan, Margaret, and your
drawing-room is full of very tempting little things.'
But Helen cried: 'Aunt Juley, how can you! You make
me more and more ashamed. I'd rather he had been a thief
and taken all the apostle spoons than that I - Well, I must
shut the front door, I suppose. One more failure for Helen/
'Yes, I think the apostle spoons could have gone as rent,9
said Margaret. Seeing that her aunt did not understand, she
added:' You remember " rent" ? It was one of father's words
- Rent to the ideal, to his own faith in human nature. You
remember how he would trust strangers, and if they fooled
him he would say, ' It's better to be fooled than to be sus-
picious' - that the confidence trick is the work of man, but
the want-of-confidence trick is the work of the devil.'
'I remember something of the sort now,9 said Mrs Munt,
rather tartly, for she longed to add,' It was lucky that your
father married a wife with money.9 But this was unkind,
and she contented herself with, 'Why, he might have
stolen the little Ricketts picture as well.'
'Better that he had,9 said Helen stoutly.
'No, I agree with Aunt Juley,' said Margaret. 'I'd rather
mistrust people than lose my little Ricketts. There are limits.9
Their brother, finding the incident commonplace, had
stolen upstairs to see whether there were scones for tea.
He warmed the teapot - almost too deftly - rejected the
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